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PROCEEDINGS AT THE SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET. 

GIVEN BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE GARDEN, MAT 21, 1891. 

The Trustees of the Garden and their guests assembled 
at the Mercantile Club on the evening of the 21st of May, 
1891, for their second annual banquet, in accordance with 
the provisions of Mr. Shaw'3 will. The gathering included 
about 85 gentlemen, among whom were : — 



Hon. John W. Noble, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Professor J. C. Branner, 

State Geologist of Arkansas, and 
Professor in the Leland 

Stanford Junior University. 

Professor D. H. Campbell, 
of the Leland Stanford 

Junior University. 

Levi Chubbuck, 

Secretary of Missouri State 

Board of Agriculture. 

Professor J. M. Coulter, 

President of the Indiana 

State University. 

Professor George Lawson, 
Secretary for Agriculture of 
Nova Scotia, and Professor 
in Dalhouaie University. 

Professor C. V. Riley, 

United States Entomologist. 

Professor E. M. Shepard, 

of Drury College. 

Arthur Winslow, 

State Geologist of Missouri. 

Hon. S. C. Eastman, 

of Concord, N. H. 

Hon. W. F. Boyle. 



Hon. Warwick Hough, 

Ex-Judge of the Supreme 

Court of Missouri. 

Hon. Jacob Klein, 

Judge of the Circuit Court, 

City of St. Louis. 

Hon. R. E. Rombauer, 

Judge of the St. Louis 

Court of Appeals. 

Judge Charles Speck. 
Hon. J. H. Terry. 
Hon. Amos Thayer, 

U. S. District Judge. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, 

Ex-Judge U. S. District Court. 
Gen. John D. Stevenson, 

City Comptroller. 
PROFEgsoR M. S. Snow, 
Acting Chancellor of 

Washington University. 

Professors E. A. Enolbr, 
J. K. Hosmer, 
W. B. Potter, 
S. Waterhouse, and 
C. M. Woodward, 

Of the same institution. 
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Dr. W. G. Hammond, 

Dean of the St. Louis 

Law School. 

Professor H. C. Ives, 

Director of the St. Louis 

Art School. 

Professor J. W. Fairbanks, 

Principal of Smith Academy. 

Horace Kephart, 

Librarian of the Mercantile 
Library of St. Louis. 

Judge J. H. Lightner, and 

Mr. Henry C. Haarstick, 
Commissioners of 

Tower Grove Park. 

Rev. J. C. Learned, 

Rev. Geo. E. Martin, 

Rev. John Mathews, 

Rev. Samuel Sale, 

Rev. John Snyder, 

Rev. H. A. Stimson, 

Prof. Denham Arnold, 

Mr. George I. Barnett, 

Dr. G. Baumgarten, 

Mr. Given Campbell, 

Mr. J. G. Chapman, 

Hon. S. W. Cobb, 

Hon. N. J. Colman, 

Mr. H. W. Eliot, 

Mr. G. F. Filley, 

Professor A. F. Fleet, 



Mr. C S. Greeley, 
Mr. W. A. Hargadine, 
Mr. E. A. Hitchcock, 
Col. W. E. Hughes, 
Mr. F. N. Jud80n, 
Mr. C. H. Ledlie, 
Mr. E. H. Linley, 
Mr. Alvah Mansur, 
Mr. I. M. Mason, 
Mr. Charles Nagel, 

HON. F. J. NlElMUNGHAUB, 

Mr. J. J. O'Fallon, 
Mr. J. C. Orkick, 
Mr. Charles Parsons, 
Mr. Julius Pitzman, 
Mr. A. F. Shapleigh, 
Mr. W. H. Thomson, 
Mr. J. A. Waterworth, 
Mr. 0. B. Wheeler, 

of St. Louie. 
Mr. Henry Hitchcock, 
Mr. R. J. Lackland, 
Mr. C. F. Miller, 
Professor F. E. Nipher, 
Mr. W. H. H. Pettus, 
Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttlb, and 
Mr. James E. Ybatman, 

Trustees, 
Mr. A. D. Cunningham, 

Secretary of the Board of 

Trustees, and 
William Trelease, 

Director, of the Missouri 

Botanical Garden. 



Coffee having been served, the Chairman, the Right 
Beveiend Daniel S. Tuttle, welcomed the guests, and pro- 
posed the toast of the evening, in the following words: — 

Gentlemen: The Board of Trustees of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, in their kindness of heart and rashness 
of confidence if not in their wisdom, have asked me to take 
the chair to-night. And therefore I have the honor on 
behalf of the Board to extend to you, citizens of St. Louis 
and guests who honor us with your presence, oordial greet- 
ing and a very warm welcome. It was the desire of the 
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late Mr. Shaw, and he took pains to provide in his will for 
the practical carrying out of this desire, that there should 
be a gathering once a year, on such an occasion as this, of 
literary and scientific men, and friends and patrons of 
natural science. This provision of the will comes among 
the later ones, and I take it that in that word natural 
science, in speaking of the friends and patrons of natural 
science, and in desiring to gather together literary and 
scientific men, we have the key-note of what he wished to 
do in providing so munificently as he did for the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. — Not that he desired, at all, I take it, 
to shut away the thought that he could provide innocent 
recreation in the way of the Garden and flowers, and a 
place for retirement and a pleasant retreat for the better-to- 
do citizens of this city and the poorer of this city ; not but 
what he had that in view, and that is one blessing, truly, of 
the Botanical Garden, the flowers that are there. It is one 
blessing for all to go there and see them and get the help- 
fulness from that innocent recreation of seeing the beautiful 
flowers. If we might change Shakespere a bit (we never 
ought to do that, ought we?)- — putting "woman" for 
" man " and taking his well-known lines, we would say that 
the woman " who hath no love for" flowers, or for their 
fragrance and beauty, " in her soul, and is not moved by " 
their beauty, "is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils." 
And I take it that, in reading the Tale of Two Cities by 
Dickens, you never found in the cottage window of Madame 
Defarge, any flowers. And I rather imagine, if you had gone 
to Mr. and Mrs. Parsons' window, two or three years ago, 
before Mr. Parsons was taken vigorously out of this life 
for the good of the community, you would not have found 
any flowers in Mrs. Parsons' window. The people who 
are plotting conspiracy, as Madame Defarge did, and 
plotting anarchy, as perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Parsons of 
Chicago did, are not the ones that have flowers. Flowers 
are, in the first place, a great help and a blessed help 
to the community. — But I do not think that Mr. Shaw 
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bad this entirely in mind, or he would not have put 
in this clause of his will this reference to natural 
science. He looked further, and saw how the establish- 
ment of the Garden and the sustentation of the botanical 
bureau or chair at Washington University could help in two 
great directions : first, by helping the agricultural depart- 
ment of our own country in providing for botanical inves- 
tigations and so providing for the development of our 
agricultural resources ; and, further than that, in provid- 
ing leisure and men of learned leisure who could here in 
St. Louis help the rest of the scientific men in the world in 
promoting the investigations which go to make up the 
civilization and the progress of this nineteenth century. 
Let us honor his memory then in remembering that for 
these three reasons, — for innocent recreation, for a sort 
of helpful foundation lessons for the promotion of the best 
interests of the country, and for affording to men of learned 
leisure opportunity to continue investigations in the field of 
botanical science, — he has left this munificent benefaction 
for us here in St. Louis. 

Then, if a man is unselfish, if a man is really unselfish, — 
my brother and I [referring to Dr. Lawson on his right] 
and a few of the rest of us studied Latin and Greek in old 
times, and now we go off to the field of agriculture or off 
in the direction of preaching, and we do not remember 
«ither, but I think the old Latin verse was — " Serit 
arbores quae prosint alteri saeclo " — he plants trees now 
that are to benefit the next generation, and the next and the 
next. If a man is unselfish and a benefactor who does that, 
and if a man is that who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one did before, surely a double, and a treble and a 
fourfold benefactor, in the planting of trees to benefit 
future generations, in the planting of this school of botan* 
ical science to benefit future generations, has Mr. Shaw 
been to us the citizens of St. Louis, and to our nation, 
and we might say to the cause of science throughout the 
whole world. And therefore, may I not feel that I am 
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only a voice giving expression to the determination in the 
hearts of us all that we will, please God, year by year, 
come up io this feast with a determination to keep it in such 
away as to manifest our warm gratitude for the useful and 
munificent life that the founder of the Garden lived in 
this city of his adoption, and to show cordial honor to his 
cherished memory ? 

It becomes my privilege to propose directly the one 
toast of the evening, and I take the liberty to call upon 
one of our citizens to respond to that toast afterwards, 
Professor Waterhouse of Washington University ; one who, 
so far as I understand, — and you must remember that I am 
a new comer in St. Louis, and must pick up the best I can, 
little notes and thoughts of what took place before I came 
here — one who, I think, was personally acquainted in 
earlier years with Mr. Shaw. And perhaps some thought- 
ful suggestions of my brother who is to speak to you, 
lodged as seeds in the already fertile and ready soil of Mr. 
Shaw's thoughts with regard to establishing the botanical 
chair in Washington University, and preparing for this 
consummation that we have now in the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 

Gentlemen and friends, I have the honor to propose to 
you, — and may I remark that if you will look in front of 
you you will find in your glasses some of Mr. Henry 
Shaw's Port that has been brought here, — I have the honor 
to propose to you the toast of the evening, — The Memory 
of Henry Shaw. 

Professor Waterhouse responded as follows : — 

At Agra, in central India, there is perhaps the finest park 
in the world. It is small, but surpassingly beautiful. Laid 
out with exquisite taste, embellished with numerous fount- 
ains, rich with the varied bloom of a tropic luxuriance, 
and populous with birds of a plumage so brilliant that 
they look like winged gems flitting through the foliage, it 
realizes the classical idea of a paradise. The grounds 
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form the approach to the Taj Mahal, a temple-mausoleum 
whose faultless symmetry and almost celestial beauty com- 
plete the picturesque loveliness of the scene. 

The Indian park was founded by an emperor — the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden was established by a private citizen. 
The' former was dedicated to the memory of an empress — 
the latter was devoted to the refinement of the people. 
The first was reserved, under native sway, for the exclusive 
gratification of the nobility — the second was freely opened 
to the enjoyment of all classes. With the resources of a 
realm at his disposal, the emperor of India lavished four 
million dollars of the public treasure upon the splendid 
memorial of a private sorrow — from the means of a self- 
acquired fortune, our American benefactor gave five mil- 
lion dollars for the elevation of mankind. 

These contrasts illustrate important differences between 
despotic and republican institutions. In all ages, irrespon- 
sible power has developed patrician selfishness, but popular 
government fosters public spirit. 

The benefactor whose memory we to-night revere was 
endowed with a nature which the liberalizing influences of 
free institutions easily disposed to acts of philanthropy. 

Henry Shaw was happy in the gifts of fortune. A ro- 
bust constitution, strong sense, and the incentive of limited 
means assured success. At the early age of nineteen, Mr. 
Shaw began his mercantile career. The business, com- 
menced under the humblest conditions, and conducted 
under the sole management of an inexperienced youth, was 
prosperous from the outset. His success may be taken as 
the measure of the ability by which it was won. In 
twenty years, the thrifty merchant acquired a fortune of a 
quarter of a million. Then, in the very prime of his man- 
hood and at the height of his commercial prosperity, Mr. 
Shaw withdrew from business. This was an instance of 
self-control as rare as it was wise — an example of self- 
restraint which few merchants who have known the 
pleasures of accumulation have been able to imitate. But 
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Mr. Shaw did not propose to devote his whole life to mere 
money-making. He had higher aspirations. His retire- 
ment from business afforded leisure for reading, foreign 
travel, and studious observation. His improvement of 
every opportunity for self-culture did much to supply the 
deficiencies of his early education. 

But it is not for his scholarly attainments, nor yet for his 
sterling integrity and unaffected simplicity of character, that 
this community chiefly cherishes the memory of Henry 
Shaw. His distinctive and highest title to our gratitude is 
his princely munificence to St. Louis. 

Mr. Shaw was imbued with a strong love of nature. It 
was the delight of his earliest years 

" To revel in life's springtide glow 
Of sun and flowers." 

To his passionate fondness for floral beauty, the Botanical 
Garden, Tower Grove Park, and the School of Botany owe 
their origin ; and to his nobly unselfish desire to admit his 
fellow-citizens to a participation in enjoyments which he so 
highly prized, is to be ascribed the transfer of his flower- 
grounds to the city. He distinctly recognized the impor- 
tance of public resorts where every object will cultivate and 
gratify a refined taste. 

In the comprehensive School of Botany which Mr. Shaw 
established, the course of study is not restricted to the 
known facts of botanical science, but ample provision is 
made for original investigation. Mr. Shaw fully apprecia- 
ted the economic importance of applied botany, and sought 
to extend the bounds of scientific discovery. In every 
land, able investigators are now studying the problems of 
practical botany. The future is full of brilliant possibili- 
ties. Successful endeavors to improve the variety and 
beauty of plants, to preserve trees and timber, to arrest 
the ravages of insects, to ascertain the food, habits, and 
medicinal virtues of plants, to naturalize useful exotics, to 
define the processes and laws of vegetable growth, and to 
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explore the interrelations of plant and insect, would increase 
the resources and happiness of mankind. The prevention 
of animal and vegetable disease would save this country tens 
of millions every year by the preservation of its cattle, 
fruits, and cereals. The complete attainment of these 
objects is perhaps impossible, but it is confidently believed 
that the Shaw School of Botany will do its full share in 
their particular accomplishment. 

But its founder did not limit investigation to purely 
utilitarian researches. His purposes were broader. He 
sought to cultivate, by study in the School and observation 
in the Garden, an intelligent appreciation of the loveliness 
and wondrous mechanism of flowers. He believed that 
communion with the fairest offspring of nature and an 
enlightened perception of the infinitely varied charms of 
floral form, tint, and fragrance would uplift the soul to 
loftier contemplations, and inspire a thoughtful reverence 
for Him who provided all this beauty for human enjoy- 
ment. 

The School which Mr. Shaw founded will make St. Louis 
one of the great centers of botanical research, and largely 
increase the usefulness of Washington University. Every 
friend of liberal learning will be deeply grateful for the 
endowment of so important a department of the University. 

It is for these great services in behalf of a higher civi- 
lization that we to-night honor the memory of Henry Shaw. 
But neither the benefits of his generosity, nor the obligations 
of public gratitude will be confined to the present genera- 
tion. Distant ages, equally sharing his bounty, will bless 
the benefactor who provided for them such beautiful 
pleasure-grounds for refined enjoyment, and such ample 
facilities for scientific study. 

Mr. Shaw built his own monument. His benefactions 
are memorials as enduring as our civilization. Marble and 
bronze will crumble, but an organized and well endowed 
beneficence is immortal. Surviving the ever-changing 
recipients of its benefits, it finds a fit emblem of its 
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imperishable usefulness in those ever-living forces of nature 
which work the annually recurring miracles of leaf and 
blossom. 

Mr. Shaw's example is an incentive to emulation. It 
teaches youth that 

" The ripening soul should ever yearn 

For something higher — 
Should for its noblest interests burn 

And thus aspire; 
Should, with the powers of manhood's prime, 
The rugged hills of knowledge climb, 
Where, from the towering steeps sublime, 

The soul may view 
The flowers and fruits of well-spent time, 

Forever new." 

The Chairman then called upon the Honorable John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior, who responded in some 
well chosen remarks, closing in the following words : — 

To-day I walked a few moments with some of your Trust- 
ees, among the trees of the Park. It has been my priv- 
ilege as Secretary to take care of some of the trees of the 
United States. I have had an opportunity given me to say 
that the Sequoia gigantea shall no longer be ravaged by 
the herder nor consumed by the fire of the man that wants 
to make a camp regardless of those wonders of the world 
that future generations ought to be allowed to admire. 
And I was complimented a few days ago by a no less dis- 
tinguished gentleman than Murat Halstead saying, " When 
you ordered the cavalry, Noble, around the trunks of those 
great old trees you made a reputation for yourself that your 
learning as a lawyer " (that was a pretty big draft on the 
imagination !) " or in any other particular will never begin 
to attain." It was my privilege to advise with the President 
and with his cooperation to add, I will say, almost twenty 
thousand square miles to Yellowstone Park, that the trees 
there might preserve the sources of our rivers and fertilize 
our plains. It is my purpose, if I can, to have this ground 
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so guarded by force that the grand flora of the United 
States, there springing as high as the head of a man on 
horseback, may once more bloom and not be made the 
herbage for the sheep from Mexico. I propose, in the 
spirit that I felt this afternoon when walking beneath the 
shade of the old Garden, to gain some inspiration for my- 
self, if I must be an officer, from that man's soul who here 
said, as has been so eloquently alluded to by both the 
speakers this evening, " I want to educate mankind in the 
nature of the trees, the wonderful resources of the flowers 
of the earth, and I want them to cultivate them as the 
friends God gave them to have for their good. Do not 
waste them. Do not let the saw and the woodman's axe 
cut down all of them until your plains become deserts, but 
say, in all these great regions we will preserve, in recogni- 
tion of that divine hand that made them, these the friends 
of our human family." And I thought another thing. I 
am not, I believe, in your estimation, a very devotional 
man ; but it did seem to me as I walked among those 
flowers and those beautiful trees in Shaw's Garden that if 
in that other land there is a place of beauty where the 
sun ever shines and the flowers ever bloom, the paths 
through which this great man shall pass will be the brightest 
from the bloom and the sweetest from the fragrance, of 
those trodden by any man that has gone from among us to 
that greater realm. 

Professor George Lawson, of Dalhousie University, the 
Secretary for Agriculture of Nova Scotia, then responded 
to a call from the Chair, his remarks including the fol- 
lowing : — 

You are all more familiar than I can be with the bequest 
of Mr. Shaw and the circumstances attending it, and it has 
been very eloquently referred to here to-night. I, there- 
fore, need not refer to that except in this way: that I 
regard Mr. Shaw's bequest not as a mere gift of a magnifi- 
cent garden and grounds to the City of St. Louis; but I 
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look upon it as something of a far more important charac- 
ter. In reading through, which I did with great pleasure 
and instruction, and benefit in other ways, that remarkable 
will that has been published in the first annual report of 
the Trustees, I found that Mr. Shaw has read to the world 
a sermon on that subject that we have heard so much about 
within the last year or two, — the gospel of wealth. He 
has shown to the whole world in a thoroughly practical way 
that the preaching of this gospel is not best to be done by 
a man writing his will and leaving a pile of money to be 
distributed after his death. Now Mr. Shaw took the very 
sensible way, and sensible from many points of view, of 
using his money, at a time in life when he could enjoy the 
using of it. I am not going to repeat what has been said ; 
but what is the use of money ? What is the use of money ? 
I will not appeal to commercial men, to business men, but 
I appeal to my own class of people, to every botanist and 
scientific man here to-night ; and I know how they all feel 
about it. What is the use of money unless it can be used? 
Now Mr. Shaw perceived this. Mr. Shaw, after he accu- 
mulated his money, stopped. He said, " Now I have got 
the money, I will not leave it in the bank, but I will use it. 
I cannot use it for myself. I cannot wear any more clothes 
than any other man. I cannot eat any more, or drink any 
more, or smoke any more, or read any more, or look at 
pictures any more than another man ; but I can do what is 
far better. Far better than using this money for my own 
personal gratification, I can use it for giving pleasure to 
others." And the highest pleasure I 

Mr. Shaw has given this lesson to the world : that the 
proper way to use wealth and the real gospel of wealth is 
to begin to use it at a time when one can get back the reflex 
pleasure from the enjoyment of others, and to plan for its 
good use to continue hereafter. Mr. Shaw did this in a 
signal manner. When a man dies and leaves his money 
and leaves it without too much thought, perhaps, he does 
not consider what Mr. Shaw seems to have so well con- 
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sidered, — and I speak of him without knowing a single 
thing about the man but what I have heard here to-night 
and what I have seen in your report. He provided for 
those who had contributed to his comfort in this life ; pro- 
vided for those who had given him pleasure ; contributed 
to their pleasure in return; contributed to the various 
charities in your city, the various bodies who are grappling 
with poverty, with the various forms of human misery 
that in all large cities prevails and which so often needs 
the help of those who have means. He thus dis- 
charged his duty to those around him, — to his neighbor. 
And then, with the residue, he does what? He provides 
for all time a garden for this great city of St. Louis, a 
garden where rich and poor alike may come and enjoy its 
flowers, the only pleasure, as I was reminded to-night by one 
of the speeches, the only pleasure, as an old French writer 
has said, that increases instead of decreasing with age. He 
has done that for you citizens, but he has done more than 
that. And that is the reason I am hereto-night. If it had 
been simply to do honor to Mr. Shaw for contributing to 
the elegance, to the comfort, to the benefit of this city, I 
would hardly have felt that I had an apology for appearing 
among you. But Mr. Shaw has done two things. He has 
established a school of botany, a school for the education 
of gardeners, — than which nothing, I might say, was more 
needed on this continent. We go to France and Germany 
and England and to different European countries, and we 
see the magnificent gardens that exist there. How is it that 
these gardens are kept in such admirable order, that there 
is so much skill, so much art, nay more, so much science 
displayed in the laying out and the management of those 
gardens? Because there is there, growing up year by year, 
a large army of professional gardeners. Where is there 
on this continent — where has there been in the great 
United States of America, or in the northern British 
Provinces which we now call the Dominion of Canada — 
where is there a school for gardening, a means of training 
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gardeners to the work of gardening in its proper sense? 
This continent has been without it, and Mr. Shaw has been 
the first to recognize — not the first to discover the fact, 
but the first to recognize in a practical way — the want and to 
supply the deficiency. Mr. Shaw, then, I think has done 
signal service to a very important class, an important por- 
tion of the working class of this American continent, and 
has shown an example to the other States of the Union and 
to your neighbors on the north, in the country from which 
I come. 

But the benefits that Mr. Shaw has conferred do not 
end here. He has provided for the ample prosecution of 
scientific research. He has established in your Washing- 
ton University, as I understand, a chair of Botany. He 
has provided that Botany should be a science always 
taught in the city of St. Louis in your University. 
Botanists may claim, I may say, to be the most grateful 
of all men, on this account. And the botanists, not 
only in this State or in this country, but the botanists 
of the whole world recognize in an act like this that 
a service has been done to Science — a service of a 
permanent kind that they will never fail to remember. 

I must not close without making one remark, and saying 
in that connection, that if Professor Trelease were not here 
I would speak more freely; but I would say to you, gen- 
tlemen Trustees, that I think you have been exceedingly 
fortunate in securing your executive officer. As I have 
said, I only met him last night for the first time, 
but botanists understand each other, and in the course 
of my life I have often been asked to advise as to 
the appointments in connection with botanical gardens 
and universities and putting up university buildings and 
so on, and I must say that I was charmed not only with 
the Garden, but with the thorough, systematic manner 
in which it was being carried on. ■ Not that I have any- 
thing to say as to Professor Trelease's scientific merits ; 
for they are known to the world. But it is very rare, as 
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many of you know, it is not by any means common but I 
would rather say very rare, to find a thoroughly equipped 
scientific man, a man with thorough scientific knowledge, 
able to uphold his own in the scientific world, and at the 
same time to have that systematic business capacity that 
enables him to carry out successfully a great work such 
as you Trustees, gentlemen, have upon your hands. I feel 
that, with Professor Trelease as your executive officer, you 
have every prospect of great success in the future. 

And now I will only say in conclusion that I appear 
here not merely in my personal capacity. If it had been a 
mere personal matter I might not have felt that I had a 
right to come before you and say what I am going to say ; 
but as one who did a great deal of botanical work in the 
old world in connection with the Edinburgh University, and 
the Botanical Garden there, and in later years in the Cana- 
dian provinces both in Nova Scotia and Ontario. I feel that 
from my connection with many of the botanists of Canada 
who have done useful work of late years I may safely 
venture to express not only my own thanks but their 
gratitude to you gentlemen for carrying out the pur- 
poses of Mr. Shaw in such a thoroughly public-spirited 
manner and in inviting even from far away Nova Scotia as 
one of your guests an inhabitant of a remote province to 
come and see how the work is being done. That is an 
earnest to me of the future : — that these annual meetings 
themselves, which Mr. Shaw looked forward to, may be 
made the center, may be made the rallying point, that St. 
Louis may be made the rallying point as it were for the 
botanists not only of the American continent but of the 
rest of the world. And I feel sure that wherever your 
annual report goes, wherever a real knowledge of the Shaw 
Botanical Garden and the Shaw School of Botany and the 
work that has been done here shall penetrate, you have the 
hearty thanks and can demand at any time the hearty co- 
operation of every botanist of Europe and America. 

i 
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On the conclusion of Dr. Lawson's address, the Chairman 
introduced Mr. Given Campbell, of St. Louis, who spoke 
appreciatively of Mr. Shaw and his great work for the city 
of his adoption. 

Letters of regret were presented from invited guests 
who had been unable to attend, among whom were Pro- 
fessor E. D. Cope, Editor of the American Naturalist, 
President O. Clute, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mr. G. Browne Goode, Director of the National 
Museum, Professor James Hall, Director of the State Mu- 
seum of New York, Professor W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Professor E. S. Holden, Di- 
rector of the Lick Observatory, Professor C. H. Peck, State 
Botanist of New York, Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, formerly 
Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Hon. Edwin Willits, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and other distinguished scientists. The Chairman 
then introduced Professor C. V. Riley, Entomologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, who spoke as 
follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — I had hoped not to be 
called upon. I esteem it a privilege and honor to be with 
you to-night, but thoughts crowd so thickly on such an 
occasion that it is impossible to do them justice in condensed 
utterance. Time wings its even course so swiftly, from the 
retrospect, that it is hard for me to realize that over two 
decades have passed since I first became intimate with him 
whose memory and beneficent deeds we meet to com- 
memorate. 

In my early St. Louis days I was drawn both by taste and 
occupation, into the company of men who were generally 
my elders, and it was my good fortune to become intimato 
with many who have made this community and the whole 
country the better for having lived in them. Engelmann, 
Spencer, Wislizenus, Baumgarten, Shumard, Holmes, 
Shaw — not to mention those yet living here — will thus 
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remain with me in spirit and influence as long as memory 
shall endure. Henry Shaw held a unique position among 
these. He was a lover of Nature ; not a special devotee of 
Science. Yet he was so alive to the welfare of the plants 
in his garden and park that everything pertaining thereto 
interested him. And thus it came about that I was often 
consulted and spent many a pleasant and profitable hour 
with him who was by nature rather reserved. 

It were supererogation at this time to praise the sub- 
stantial work which he did for St. Louis, for the country 
— aye, for the world, — where others who knew him 
better have already so fittingly done so. But there were 
three characteristics of his life which shone forth from 
his other peculiarities, and which those who gather at these 
annual banquets should never tire of emphasizing. These 
were his sturdy sense of honor and strict business in- 
tegrity, his estimate of wealth as but a means to a noble 
end, and his strong love of Nature. 

No nation can achieve the highest endeavor and develop- 
ment that does not recognize its own weaknesses and endeavor 
to overcome them; and are we not in need, as a people, of 
enforcing on every possible occasion those principles which 
Shaw's life exemplified? Had he not seen corruption in 
municipal, state and federal legislation too often fattening 
on loose public sentiment; dishonesty winked at as smart- 
ness, if only successful in its avaricious aim ? Had he not 
seen how, too often, our most industrious and successful 
men had wrecked health and happiness in devotion to busi- 
ness which became a passion for mere lucre, until it shut 
from their lives all other avenues of enjoyment, stunted the 
intellectual and moral nature, and left to sons, in accumu- 
lated wealth, a heritage of questionable value ? Had he not 
witnessed the rapid increase of money kings, the concen- 
trating of vast wealth in the hands of the few and the growth 
of trusts and monopolies at the expense of the toiling 
masses, until socialism in some of its more hideous forms 
began to lift its head in the land ? Had he not, in short, 
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felt that there is danger in our material growth, unparalleled 
in the history of the world, unless guided and influenced 
by something higher and more enduring, which will save us 
from the fate so graphically portrayed in Byron's well- 
known lines : 

" There is a moral to all human tales; 

'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First freedom, and then glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last, 
And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page!" 

Henry Shaw knew the refining, elevating and broadening 
influence of the study of Nature in her more pleasing mani- 
festations. He drew inspiration from the voiceless lips of 
flowers, and appreciated the value and need of these same 
influences to the community at large. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden and the subsidiary School 
of Botany give St. Louis proud preeminence in matters 
which all good citizens must appreciate. The older botanic 
garden and arboretum at Cambridge do not excel it and 
nothing else approaches it on the continent. The national 
botanic garden at Washington is, as such, a farce and a 
disgrace. Its chief function seems to be to furnish bou- 
quets and plants to congressmen and their friends, and its 
influence has so far been destructive — not helpful — of all 
effort looking to the establishment of a truly national and 
creditable garden. This Missouri garden and school will 
prove a material and perpetual monument to Shaw's prac- 
tical wisdom. But valuable as they are and will ever be, I 
doubt whether they will have more enduring or important 
influence on the country at large than the lesson of his life 
as manifested in the three characteristics which I have indi- 
cated ; and it seems to me that it must have been a patri- 
otic and underlying sense of this fact which prompted, as 
much as anything else, the provision for these annual feasts. 
His work had otherwise insured the keeping of his memory 
as fresh and green as the May foliage he loved so well — 
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had already made it certain that due homage would be 
awarded "till the last syllable of time recorded." 

Gentlemen, as an old St. Louisan I feel proud of what 
Mr. Shaw did. St. Louis is to be congratulated on having 
had such a citizen; she is to be congratulated that he 
chose as first director of the garden, one so well qualified 
for the work. I have watched Prof. Trclease since his 
graduation from Cornell and have been in close working 
contact with him, and I but echo the sentiment of all 
who have had the pleasure of his acquaintance in express- 
ing the confidence that he possesses in a marked degree the 
knowledge, the enthusiasm, the devotion, the tact and the 
ability to build wisely and for the world's benefit on the 
munificent trust with which he has been charged. Gentle- 
men, I thank you. 

Following Professor Riley, the chairman called upon 
Hon. F. J. Niedringhaus, who spoke entertainingly for five 
minutes, after which Professor J. M. Coulter, President of 
the Indiana State University, was presented, and con- 
cluded the speeches of the evening, as follows: — 

I came to this banquet expecting to enjoy thoroughly 
every moment of it. But when, after coming to this room, 
I was met with the statement that I would be expected to 
say a few words, a deep vein of sadness entered into my 
feelings. For it was stated that all the speeches were to 
be informal ; and if there is one thing I cannot make it is 
an informal speech. I am the perfect embodiment of 
formality. But seriously, when the botanists of this 
country beard that Mr. Shaw had left his great garden 
for the sake of the advancement of botanical science, there 
were universal expressions of delight. And after that, 
when they understood that there had been appointed as the 
director a well-known and accomplished botanist, their 
delight was still greater, for it inspired them with great 
confidence in the outcome. 
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I suppose that there are some people yet who imagine 
that a botanical garden is simply for the cultivation of the 
aesthetic in a man, a sort of place for the propagation of 
nosegays. I imagine that this opinion is very widely dis- 
tributed through the country. It is the only way that I 
can explain how it is that botanical gardens are not as 
numerous as universities. Now, I would like to simply 
make one suggestion. I would recognize in the outset the 
great aesthetic influence that is developed by a garden of 
this kind ; but in the very nature of things that influence 
can only be local. It can only be imparted to those who 
are fortunate enough to be here and to visit here. Another 
more advanced thought was suggested and has been spoken 
of to-night, and that is that it is also for the study of 
plants from their economic stand-point, in their relations to 
mankind. I would like to take one step beyond that, 
because after all, that is only a selfish question: What can 
we make out of these plants for our own use ? There is a 
great science that is clamoring for development, and that is 
the science of biology. There is no subject so important, 
or more important. There are no problems more recondite 
than those which pertain to the laws of life, and there is 
no field in which we can study or investigate the laws of 
life so well as in this field of botany. And therefore I 
would suggest that a botanical garden, beyond its aesthetic 
value, beyond its economic value, possesses within it 
that great wide range of values which appeals to the whole 
world around ; — that it is a place for the study of the laws 
of life. 

It is only in this way that this Missouri Botanical Garden 
can become world-wide in its reach. It is set here in the 
midst of a great flora, the North American flora, in the 
very heart of a flora which demands yet years and years of 
unremitting study. And botanists are all recognizing to- 
day that in order to get at any correct conception of plants 
we must study their life histories ; we must grow those 
plants ; we must watch them from their start to their ma- 
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turity. It is only in this way that we can get at any con- 
ception of the proper relations of the plant kingdom. I 
would, therefore, commend to you that movement which I 
believe is starting, that the Garden may be one in which 
this shall be more and more fostered, and that it shall be- 
come a place where we shall have as far as possible a com- 
plete representation of the North American flora. You 
can make no wiser expenditure of means than to advance 
this part of your work ; to cultivate here all our northern 
plants so far as possible, and in addition to that, to add to 
the library and to the herbarium materials which, supple- 
menting those growing, will make this a great depository 
of information, a center to which all students of North 
American botany must go. 

I will close by speaking of a use that I have found for 
the Garden already. It has been put upon me to make a 
study of the North American cactuses. I found very 
speedily that the only place where I could study those 
cactuses was the Shaw Gardens. I found there kept the 
types, the work of Engelmann ; and no student of North 
American cactuses can make a move in that study unless 
he lays his hand upon Doctor Engelmann's works. I also 
found this advantage there ; that it was not only a place in 
which the material had been stored which had already been 
worked up, but I found a readiness and a willingness to 
receive fresh material that I proposed to send to it from a 
summer's Government exploration, there to be cultivated 
for me so that the living plants can be studied. It is the 
only place that I can find in this country where those 
plants can be properly cared for and raised to one's hand, 
and therefore it is with a feeling of appreciation of this 
Garden, an unusual feeling of appreciation, that I speak of 
this circumstance, for I feel that it has made this, which is 
of course a difficult and an extensive work, at all possible. 
I would, therefore, suggest to you that in this line, develop- 
ing the biological side, the side of pure science, of science 
for its own sake, its own dear sake independent of any 
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economic importance to us, this Garden is to become 
notable. It is in this direction that the eyes of the world 
at large are upon it, recognizing in this a new departure in 
this country. You must, therefore, remember that upon 
that side you are the cynosure of all eyes — botanical 
eyes — and they shall be watching every move you make 
in this direction and will hail you as one of the pioneers 
and progenitors of this most important movement. 



